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When  the  first  hint  of  fall  gets  in  the  air,  then  the  clothing  questions 
■begin  to  come  in.  So  suppose  we  give  our  attention  today  to  the  homemakers  who 
have  the  jo"b  of  outfitting  the  family  for  fall. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  has  already  "been  out  looking  for  material 
for  a  wool  dress.     She  says:     "Please  tell  me  the  difference  "between  worsted  and 
woolen  material . " 

Answer:    Worsteds  and  woolens  are  the  2  main  types  of  wool  dress-f  ahrics . 
True  worsteds  are  made  of  long,  good-quality  comhed  wool  fihers.     They  have  definite 
weaves  and  firm  finishes  so  the  materials  wear  well  and  keep  their  shape.  Examples 
of  familiar  worsted  materials  are:     dress  challie,  wool  crepe,  and  serge.  Woolen 
materials,  on  the  other  hand  are  heavier  and  therefore  warmer  and  they  have  weaves 
that  are  fulled  and  felted.    Poor-quality  woolens  can  he  cheapened  and  even  adul- 
terated with  short,  inferior  wool  and  other  less  expensive  fihers.    But  don't  get 
the  idea  from  this  that  all  mixed  woolens  are  poor  "buys.    Once  upon  a  time,  the 
/accepted  standard  for  a  good  woolen  was  "all  wool  and  a  yard  wide."    But  nowadays 
mixtures  are  "better  for  some  uses  than  all-wool.    Eor  example,  a  mixture  of  cotton 
and  wool  may  "be  hetter  for  early  fall  wear  hecause  it  is  not  so  warm.    Also  cotton 
and  wool  mixed  shrinks  less  if  you  wash  it  than  all  wool. 

In  general,  the  points  to  note  if  you  are  looking  for  quality  wool  material 
are  these:    high-grade,  long,  undamped  fi"bers  in  firmly  twisted  yarns  and  "balanced 
weaves.    Here's  another  point  worth  noting.    You  will  usually  get  hetter  value  if 
you  stick  to  standard  rather  than  novelty  weaves.    You  see,  novelties  are  generally 
high  in  price,  regardless  of  quality.     Good  examples  are  those  wool  fa"brics,  so 
fashionahle  last  year,  that  had  large  knotty  yarns  and  loose  open  weaves.  Rememter 
how  easily  they  snagged  and  how  soon  they  became  fuzzy  with  wear?    They  gave  little 
real  service,  yet  their  price  was  high  hecause  they  were  ultra-f ashionahle .  Unless 
your  pocket Dook  allows  for  fads  and  lumries  like  this,  you'll  make  a  better  buy  if 
you  choose  the  staple  fabrics. 

Now  here  is  another  letter  from  a  listener  interested  in  ready-made  dresses 
who  also  wants  some  tips  on  making  a  good  buy.     I  am  sending  this  lady  a  Department- 
of-AgriCTulture  leaflet  called  "Quality  Guides  in  Buying  Ready-Made  Dresses.  Tnis 
little  leaflet  gives  tips  on  fabrics,  fit,  cut,  seams,  stitching,  finisnes  and  ail 
the  other  details  that  indicate  good  wear  and  good  looks.    Any  homemaker  who  writes 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C,  is  welcome  to  a  copy  ol  tnis 
leaflet  as  long  as  the  free  supply  holds  out.    Ask  for  "Quality  Guides  in  Buying 
Ready-Made  Dresses."     If  you  want  to  order  by  number,  ask  for  Leaflet  10b. 
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So  imich.  for  dresses.    Now  for  a  couple  of  coat  questions.    A  listener  who 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  linings  that  have  worn  out  long  "before  the  coat, 
asks  what  material  makes  the  "best  coat  lining. 

That's  a  "big  question  to  answer.    Material  used  for  linings  in  ready-made 
coats  vary  according  to  the  types  and  qualities  of  coats.     They  may  he  silk,  syn- 
thetic, wool  or  cotton,  Tmt  at  the  present  time  silk  is  used  most  in  all  tj^pes  of 
coats.     Silk  linings  vary  from  very  poor  fahrics,  weighted  with  metallic  salts,  to 
good,  firm,  pure-dye  silk.     Weighted  silk  does  not  stand  the  wear  that  an  equally 
heavy  pure-dye  silk  will  stand.    Yet  you  will  find  many  more  weighted  silk  linings 
than  pure-dyes.    Even  in  expensive  and  good-looking  coats,  the  linings  are  often 
weighted.     Sometimes  these  linings  will  wear  through  in  as  short  a  time  as  one 
month;  other  weighted-silk  linings  are  guaranteed  to  last  2  seasons.    Bat  even  the 
"better  quality  of  weighted  silks  will  darken  and  "become  shiny  where  they  ra"b  against 
other  clothing.    If  you  want  a  lining  for  long  wear — for  more  than  2  seasons,  at 
least — you  will  find  that  a  good-quality,  pure-dye  silk  lining  will  "be  less  expen- 
sive than  relining  the  coat  with  a  new  weighted  silk  every  year.    Linings  made  of 
synthetic  fabrics  are  grovring  in  popularity,  especially  for  sports  or  "business 
coats.    Good-quality  synthetics  are  inexpensive  as  compared  with  silk;  they  wear- 
well,  and  their  firm  smooth  texture  is  satisfactory.    Many  give  you  far  "better  wear 
than  any  weighted  silk.    If  you  see  a  la'bel  on  the  coat  that  guarantees  the  lining 
to  wear  "during  the  life  of  the  garment,"  this  will  generally  give  you  the  service 
you  want . 

While  I'm  on  the  sa"bject  of  shopping  for  fall  clothes,  I  want  to  remind  you 
of  that  new  coat-"buying  gaide  which  was  pu'blished  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
only  ahout  a  month  ago.    This  is  another  helpful  leaflet  that  you  can  have  "by  writ- 
ing for  it.     Its  name  is  "Q;u.ality  Guides  in  Baying  Women's  Cloth  Coats"  and  its 
mim'ber  is  117.    You  can  have  it  "by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.C     Copies  are  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

Last  question.    "What  is  the  difference  "between  full-fashioned  silk  stocking^ 
and  circular-knit  stockings? " 

Answer:    Pall- fashioned  stockings  are  those  that  are  knit  to  fit  the  leg. 
Circular-knit  hose  are  knit  in  the  shape  of  a  tu"be  and  pressed  so  they  will  fit  the 
leg.    After  washing,  circular  stockings  will  wrinkle  at  the  ankle  and  lunch  at  the 
toes.     I  have  seen  one  circular-knit  stocking  that  was  size  10  and  a  half  when  pur- 
chased, "but  measured  only  8  and  a  half  after  washing.    You  can  tell  the  difference 
between  full-fashioned  and  circular  hose  by  seeing  how  the  vertical  rows  of  loops 
lie  up  and  dom  the  leg.     In  circular  stockings  these  go  straight  from  top  to 
bottom,  bat  in  full-fashioned  ones,  stitches  are  dropped  so  that  the  stocking  fits 
the  ankle.    Also  the  seam  in  full-fashioned  hose  goes  to  the  top  of  the  stocking 
and  turns  back  under  the  welt.     The  imitation  seam  on  a  circular  stocking  stops 
short  of  the  top  and  never  turns  under. 
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